SIR    THOMAS   WYATT
With Wyatt the betrayal is in the heart, the residence of
faith and truth. Guided by its faith, the heart of the lover
surrenders to its mistress of its own free will. " Where two
love one another," writes the Italian platonist, Ficino, " each
of them departeth from himself to draw near unto the other 3
and dieth in himself to revive in the other." It is the
other's betrayal and putting to death of this faith and truth
which is inconceivable to the intellect, which kindles the
passion and creates the drama in Wyatt's best poetry:
"Ts yt possyble
That so hye debate.
So sharp, so sore and offsuche rate,
Shuld end so sone that was begone so late,
Is it possyble!
"Tsyt possyble!
So cruell intent
So hasty hete and so sone spent,
Ffrom love to hate, and thensffor to relent,
Is it possyble! "
Wyatt could never understand how truth and faith could
be so buffeted about. Not only in his love, but in his life
generally he had as bitter proofs as anyone that they could.
It is Wyatt's achievement, what made him so eminent both
as man and poet, that he affirmed to the end, would not
admit defeat.